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Fly AER LINGUS VISCOUNT 


London—Dublin from £12. 18. tourist return 
Manchester—Dublin from £6. 19. tourist return 


Fly to Ireland with the Friendly Airline! Now you can fly in jet-prop comfort from all U.K. 
terminals—swiftly, smoothly, high above the weather. From London and Manchester—the 
famous four-engined Aer Lingus Viscounts. From all other terminals—the brilliant, new, Rolls- 
Royce-engined Aer Lingus Friendship! No fuss, no tips, no luggage worries. Aer Lingus takes care 
of everything. 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK Big, sleek, four-engined Super Constell- 
ations speed you across the Atlantic. 
Full details and bookings from your travel agent or Aer Lingus: London 
Offices: 174 Regent Street, W.1. REGENT 1212. Manchester: 67 Deans- 


gate. DEANSGATE 86/1] or LEEDS 3-2000. 
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IRISH AIR LINES 


‘The Friendly Airline’ 
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Pattern 603/140 


This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 
| made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Available from 
good stores throughout the world. 


| aterford 
Glass 


WATERFORD - IRELAND 





/ATERFORD GLASS LIMITED 





Bawneen 


On the rugged west 
coast of Ireland the 
fisherfolk knit sweaters 
of bawneen (native 
undyed wool). Their 
beautiful and 
distinctive patterns 
originally served to 
identify men drowned 
at sea. Today, 
bawneens are a top 
tourist priority... 
make wonderful sports, 
ski-ing and yachting 
sweaters, tough, warm 
and hard-wearing. 
From 57 /6 ($8.05). 











Arnotts of Henry Street (a stone’s throw from 
Nelson Pillar) is Dublin’s top store 

for Irish specialities . .. handwoven Irish tweeds, 
bawneen sweaters, Waterford glass, 
Carrickmacross lace, Irish linens, Irish fashions 
from top designers, men’s tweed 

jackets and overcoats. 
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ARNOTTS , HENRY STREET . DUBLIN 














|} WINTER RATES 






16th Oct.-30th Apr. 


Drive Voursel} 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


Ireland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 
INSURANCE 


MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 
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ne . Ford RAC 10 | £10 0 0 || Ford RAC 16 | £1400 

é Anglia | BHP 36 $28.00 Consul | BHP 47 $39.20 

: Ford RAC 10 | £11 10 0 |] Ford RAC 18 | £16 0 0 
Prefect | BHP 36 $32.20 Consul | BHP 55 $44.80 
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WALDEN MOTOR CO. LUD. 


(100 YARDS FROM PARNELL MONUMENT) 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 40461 GRAMS WALCAR 





PARNELL MONUMENT 
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DIRECT 


BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO..LTD.|CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. 


16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 112 PATRICK STREET, 
DUBLIN CORK 
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Faces and Places 

A Horse-Drawn Caravan Holiday 

Ireland for Sleep by Francis MacManus 
Ireland’s ABC by Liam Miller 

We all went to Ireland by Eric Williams 


Have the Irish a Sense of Humour by H. L. Morrow 


This journal is issued by Bord Failte and published every 
two months at 7-8 Mount Street Crescent, Dublin. 





Our Cover Picture 


ON THE BEACH AT WATERVILLE, COUNTY Kerry. One of the highspots of 
the holiday described by Eric Williams in his article on Page 21 of this issue 
was Bess, the twins’ donkey. She took the children everywhere at perambula- 
tor pace and despite her twin vices of unwillingness and inertia, she gave a 
great deal of pleasure. Like so many other holidaymakers in Ireland, the 
Williams family found peace and relaxation in idyllic days spent idling by 
the sea in coves and on golden beaches. 
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We wish to thank W.T.A. Ltd., Liam Miller, Eric Williams, Hansi de Fouw, 
Colm O Lochlainn, and the National Library for permission to reproduce 
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A beautiful view . . . a look of friendship 
from a stranger . . . memories of holidays are often 


largely a matter of recollections of places and faces. On this 


and on following pages are some of the faces seen 
and places visited by our touring photographers who 
each year travel the length and breadth 
of Ireland making a pictorial record of its world 


renowned holiday attractions. 
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Many a non-lrish face was to be found at the Westpo  - 
International Sea Angling Festival. M. Rosmal “9 
(Belgium) hooked a big one, fathoms deep i $ 
Clew Bay. Details of Irish Sea Angling Festivals mo 

be had from the Irish Tourist Offices listed on th 
contents page. 














A run along the beach — the perfect aftermath to an 
invigorating swim in a clear and sparkling sea. 
Hundreds of uncrowded beaches around the Irish 
coast offer some of Europe’s best bathing. 











Cyclist or motorist you'll find touring in Ireland a 
pleasure. Roads are excellent, servicing facilities 
plentiful and signposting first-class even in apparently 
remote regions. 
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\ |. A Traditional Musician at the Fleadh Ceoil — the annual Irish 
f. Music Festival. In 1960 it will be held in Boyle from 4th 
to 6th June. 2. Powerscourt Demesne, County Wicklow. 
} 3. The Galway Oyster Festival—celebrate the 
opening of the season by sampling some succulent 
Clarenbridge Oysters. (In 1960 the Oyster Festival 


will be held on Septzmber 4th). 
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Pat Hughes from Dublin found lots of subjects for her camera in Glendaloch, 


County Wicklow — a romantic valley with ruined churches 

and round tower, all that remains of St. Kevin's monastic city. 
2. Bringing home fuel for winter fires on Inishbofin — a small 

island four miles out in the Atlantic off the Galway Coast. 

3. The catch stays alive in the keep net and is returned to the water at the 

end of a day's angling. How good is !rish coarse fishing? 
Ask anyone who's been, and be prepared for superlatives. 
4. Spanish Arch, Galway City. Now tourists visit this spot where 
Spanish merchants and their families once sauntered. 











We are grateful to wT LTD. for permission to reprint this 
article which appeared originally in the WTA TRAVEL LOG. 

The Workers’ Travel Association was founded in Britain in 
1921 to help improve mutual understanding between peoples 
through the medium of travel and is non-political, non- 
sectarian, independent and self-supporting. It is a fully equipped 
travel and holiday organisation which arranges both group and 










independent holidays. 
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ON SUNDAY MORNING, May 31, 1959, a party of twenty- A H 0 R S 7 . D “ AW N 


three people from all parts of Britain set out from Cork 
City in a convoy of six horse-drawn caravans for the only 
holiday of its kind in the world. This was the first group C A RA VA N H 0 L i D A Y | 
ever to take such a holiday, and was on the first leg of a 
two-week tour through some of the most picturesque 
countryside in Ireland. 

As the gaily painted caravans with their bright green 
canvas hoods jogged leisurely along traffic-free roads that 
dipped and turned every fifty yards or so through ever- 
changing scenery — rugged mountain passes, gushing 
streams, emerald fields, wooded glens — they were hailed 
by passers-by and local villagers with cheerful greetings. 

Some waved enthusiastically, some called out in good- 
natured banter, some merely smiled. But everyone — the 
postman on his round, the policeman on the village street, 
the people at cottage doors and farmhouse gates, the 
workers in the fields — had a warm welcome, with a 
handshake here and there, for these pioneering visitors 
from across the water. 

Such a colourful cavalcade had not been seen in West 
Cork before, or indeed in any part of Ireland, but thanks 
to the enterprise of Corkman Con Murphy and the 
Workers’ Travel Association, London, who invented the 
idea of an organized horse-drawn caravan holiday, similar 
convoys should be seen regularly on Irish roads, The 
Romany-type four-berth caravans, comfortably equipped 
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with Dunlopillo mattresses, cooking, heating and lighting 
facilities, and wash- -up basins, are drawn by gentle but 
sturdy horses. ‘One of the pleasures of this kind of holid: vy’ 
said 33-year old Winifred Sams, a secretary with an 
engineering firm in Ware, Herts., ‘is that you have time 
to admire the scenery and absorb the atmosphere of the 
countryside as you jog along. You can even get out and 
walk if you feel like it’. She summed her holiday up as ‘a 
novel and exciting experience’. 

The route which the party took went through Ballin- 
hassig, Bandon, where there was an overnight stop; 
Ballineen, Dunmanway, with a further overnight stop; 
on to Bantry where the group spent 14 days, and then to 
Glengarriff for a stay of 24 days. The route wound back to 
Cork through the famous Reimoncias Pass, with mountains 
towering on either side, Gougane Barra — where camp 
was set for 14 days — Inchigeela, Macroom (overnight 
stop), Coac hford and C arrigrohane, where the party 
spent the last night of their tour. Altogether they covered 
about 110 miles, travelling anything from 10 to 15 miles 
ina day. 

With all meals waiting for them in the specially con- 
structed self-service canteen, — deliciously fresh and 
beautifully cooked by Marie Jordan and Patricia Heavey 
— at the end of each trek, the group had only to unhitch 
the horses and turn them loose to graze before settling 
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The Keep, all that r of Dundaniel Castle, 
built by the Barry Oges in 1476. There was plenty 
of time for a leisurely look as the cavalcade of 
caravans jogged slowly past. 





down to eat. “The food was wonderful’, said William 
Dingle, a motor mechanic from London. His opinion was 
shared by his wife, Ivy; his son, Kenneth, manager of a 
London tobacco and confectione ry kiosk, and his daughte r- 
in-law, Sylvia, a lift attendant in a London store, and by 
every other member of the party without exception. 

Here are some of the menus that made the party comment 
so favourably on Irish food and cooking: Breakfast — 
grapefruit, bacon and eggs, tea, toast and marmalade. 
Luncheon — scotch broth, chicken and ham mayonnaise, 
cherry trifle and fresh cream, tea. High Tea — cheese and 
pineapple salad, home-made cakes, tea, home-made bread 
and butter and jam. Some of the menus included such 
traditional dishes as Irish stew. All the food was home 
made, with fresh meat or fish and vegetables at every 
meal. “And always plenty to eat’, said another member, a 
Birmingham secretary. “We had no set meals, but the 
canteen went before us and when we halted for our meals 
they were ready for us hot and fresh.’ 

‘And all our cooking and washing-up done for us’, 
added Gladis Doye, who has a clerical job in London’s 
General Post Office. ‘You could just relax and enjoy 
yourself.’ Miss Doye, who has visited Norway, Germany, 
France, Spain and Holland, found her Irish holiday as 
enjoyable as any she has had. She was particularly impressed 
with the Irish people who were ‘so friendly and hospitable’. 
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Most of the travelling was done in the early part of 
the day so that the party could relax for a while 
before the evening’s entertainment. 


A highlight of the tour was Glengarriff or the ‘craggy 
glen’ a deep secluded valley cradled between lofty 
mountains, where oaks, elms, pines, arbutus, yew and 
holly mingle with sub-tropical plants and flowering shrubs 
and contribute to this centre’s fame as one of the loveliest 
spots in the country. On their first day the party took a 
boat to Garinish Island at the entrance of Glengarriff 
Harbour, where rare semi-tropical plants grow in the 
open in well laid out gardens. The party spent several 
hours wandering through the gardens in brilliant sunshine. 
On the way back to the Pier, where camp had been made, 
the boatman cruised round the harbour and visited the 
Blue Pool, a delightful inlet at the foot of sloping, tree- 
lined hills. It was almost seven o'clock as the party scrambled 
from the boat and made for the canteen for their evening 
meal. “This is the holiday of a lifetime,’ beamed Joan 
Lambert, a nursing sister from Plymouth, as she sat sipping 
tea on the steps of the caravan which she and her three 
companions, — one, Vera Blake from Devon, is also a 
nursing sister — had nick-named ‘Guys Orspital’. 

After tea and a quick change from slacks to gay evening 
frocks — the men put on a tie if they felt like it — all were 
off again — to a dance at the crossroads with the locals 
joining in or a singsong in the village tavern. ‘It was the 
same every evening — sing-songs, dancing, gossiping over 
a glass of lemonade or beer with the village elders, listening 





to frothy Irish yarns and having good old-fashioned fun. 

With most of the travelling done in the early part of the 
day, the party were able to relax and refresh themselves 
for evening entertainment. ‘In one place,’ said Pamela 
Bellars, from Plympton, Devon, ‘the only way they could 
shift a piano from the top to the bottom floor so that we 
could have a dance was to haul it through a window and 
lower it with ropes — and they did it’. Pamela, who has 
sampled all kinds of holidays in France, Germany, Scandin- 
avia, South Africa and Scotland, found her Irish holiday 
‘completely different and enormously enjoyable’. She 
added: ‘Meeting the ordinary people helped to make this 
holiday for me’. 

Travelling was fun too. Kathleen Holloway, an accounts 
clerk from Watford, Herts., found it relaxing to plod along 
the winding Irish roads. ‘Such a change from city hustle 
and bustle. We each took turns at driving the horses, even 
though some of us had never handled a horse before, and 
it was a great experience’. 

Credit for their training in handling horses at short 
notice goes to Michael Holland, the tour leader. He worked 
tirelessly to see that everything was in order and that 
everyone was happy. He walked beside the convoy for 
miles at a stretch, keeping a watchful eye on the spare 
horse that was hitched to the last van, calling to drivers 
to stop when a car approached, issuing helpful instructions 
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at a difficult bend in the road which he knew like the back 
of his hand. 

As the six travel-stained caravans trundled into C arrigro- 
hane, last halting place of the tour, which is just outside 
Cork City, there was no one who did not feel sorry that 
it was all about to end. Pleasant recollections were swapped 
at the last evening meal, for on the following day, Saturday, 
everyone would be rushing to catch boat or plane. What 
impressions were uppermost in their minds? The open-air 
dancing with the locals at Kealkillz The boat trip to 
Garinish Island? The sing-song in the pub at Dunmanway: 
Each will recall what was for him or her a particular high- 
light, but all carried away with them many pleasant 
memories of smiling faces and friendly handshakes, 
of ivy-covered castles with hundreds of years of history 
in their weather-beaten stones, of sunbathing on sandy 
beaches and swimming lazily in sheltered coves, of jerking 
a gleaming trout from the clear waters of a swiftly lowing 
stream, of laughter and music under the stars on a windless 
night, with the flames of a camp fire throwing a warm 
glow on happy faces. 








‘Everybody took turns at handling the horses even though some 


had never handled a horse before. 


It was a great experience.’ 





























Na millet ar cumsanad, 
ar cotlud lainn Iiath, 
demna, erchoit, aidmilliud, 
aislingi co n-tath. 


THESE FOUR LINES are from an old Irish hymn or prayer of 


the tenth or eleventh century. It has, however been attri- 
buted to Saint Patrick, and indeed it might well have been 
composed by him when a sleepless night or two made him 
realise what a great gift he was losing. For the whole 
hymn is about sleep. 

‘May no demons,’ say the four lines, ‘no ill, no injury 
or terrifying dreams disturb our rest, our prompt and 
swift repose’. 

The lines might have been written last night in some 
unflaggingly active city where tranquillisers stand on the 
bedside tables with the ear-plugs and the head-bands and 
all the other devices to fight noise and coax sleep. In fact 
some poor insomniac may write the equivalent of the 
prayer tonight or tomorrow morning while the many- 
mouthed demons of noise hum and boom and roar with 
the power of our civilisation. These are the hours of grim 
meditations and they are also the hours when men and 
women dream of sleep with their eyes open like desert 
tri vellers staring at a mirage. ‘Our prompt and swift 
repose’, says the ‘old hymn. It is a description of the kind of 
sleep that comes quickly as to a young child and turns all 
the long watches of the night into a few Heeting minutes. 
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Eight hours a night may be an unattained and unattain- 
able ideal sleep for the most of us but we like to think it is 
our birthright. If we don’t get it tonight, then we'll have a 
little nap tomorrow afternoon or we'll go to bed earlier. 
We see the eight hours as one-third of a full day. If we’re 
wise, we'll also sce it, in terms of duration, as one whole 
week out of three weeks’ holiday. It is an essential part of 
a holiday which experienced travellers will put on at least 
the same level of importance as good food, entertainment, 
and even the weather. 

For me many of the finest cities on both sides of the 
Atlantic are marked on a mental map as places inhabited 
and infested by the demons of insomnia. These are the 
places for sleeping-pills and draughts, for ear-plugs, and 
for the magazines and books read blearily into the small 
hours. These are the places where the most attractive thing 
about a holid: Ly slowly and certainly becomes not a menu 
as long as one’s arm, not landscapes like visions of old 
Arc ady, not the enchantingly beautiful girls on warm 
quiet beaches, not gothic or baroque or Fifth Avenue or the 
Champs Elysees, but just a good night’s sleep. Just one 
night. Just cight solid hours. Or even seven! Or six! One’s 
soul begins to cry out with a classic pastoral longing for the 
sleep that comes to bird and beast. 

Rome is one of the many cities I love. Rome is civilisa- 
tion but Rome is also civilisation as measured in decibels. 
Somewhere in Rome, outside jails and convents and 
seminaries, there must be quiet streets containing quiet and 
moderately priced hotels where the now notorious din 
which makes the city unenvied among the noisy places 
of Europe cannot be heard. I hope I shall find such a hotel 
on my return and not hear during my ration of eight 
hours those weird, comic and occasionally terrifying 
sounds which travellers have noted: long after midnight, 
buses snorting through brakes like monster beasts sniffing 
prey; enormous tr ampling rattling noises as of multi- 
wheeled carts drawn by teams of six or eight horses across 
cobble-stones; rapid iron jingle-jangles as if old iron bed- 
steads were pretending to be Bersaglieri marching at the 
double; motor-scooters revving up and remaining station- 
ary; all the rejected operatic tenors of Naples singing out 
their hearts with vindictive passion. . . . 

One of the supreme pleasures of travelling around 
Ireland is that wherever one may stay, there one may 
almost always find the proper conditions for sleep: a 
comfortable bed, temperate air, a common respect for 
the neighbour’s right to a good night's rest, and a quietness 
that brings ‘prompt and swift repose’. These are blessings 
that millionaires can’t get more of than anybody else. 
They are for every body to share. But we shouldn’t take 
them for granted. We might even boast about them. It 
has often seemed curious to me that in our efforts to tell 
visitors about things likely to attract them, we never to 
my knowledge mention or much less emphasize these 
Irish conditions for sleep. It is good to fish Irish rivers and 
streams, climb Irish hills, discover landscapes, bathe, hike, 
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dance, camp, caravan, sail boats, go to the races, watch 
plays and attend horse shows, but daily at the end of it 
all there is that essential one-third of twenty-four hours 
that can either restore vitality or make a holiday a weariness. 
We have picture posters of lakes and mountains, rivers, 
valleys, historic ruins, cottages, diesel trains and planes; 
we might do worse than to produce and display widely a 
picture of a comfortable Irish bed! 
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The bed, respect for repose, the right climate and quiet- 
ness, we have them all. My own experience of Irish beds 
has been long, varied and, I’m happy to say, generally 
satisfactory. Perhaps I have been egregiously fortunate 
but I doubt it. I have slept enchanted sleep in fabulous 
feather beds in midland farmhouses and Gaeltacht cottages; 
and in tiny, middling and big hotels and guesthouses in 
almost every holiday county, I have slept on every make 


and shape of modern mattress. While I might grouse about 
the decor of the rooms or the lack of bedside reading lamps 
(books being my tranquillisers) or the position of light 
switches, I could never complain about the degree of 


comfort. 

Next, there is that respect for the neighbours’ repose. 
It’s traditional. It’s more like a deep reverence. Of course 
there are places where holiday jollification is carried on 





until cock-crow put who goes to such places for rest and 
repose! But I must confess that my experience of this 
respect cannot compare with the almost mystical reverence 
which a famous Irish comedian encountered in a southern 
town where he happened to be playing. 

He asked the Boots to call him at seven as he wished to 
catch an early train. He claims with his hand on his heart 
that the following conversation took place the next 
morning: 

‘Didn't I ask you to call me at seven?’ 

‘Indeed you did, sir, but I thought you might like to lie 
on till eight’. 

‘But dammit, it’s now nine.’ 

‘So it is, sir. But you see, I didn’t call you at eight because 
it was then too late for seven and I was sure you would 
be able for the extra hour.’ 

The tactful mathematics of that extra hour — or was it 
two: — have never been forgotten by the comedian. 

There is no season when we don’t have what is described 
by a phrase they use in many parts of the United States: 
‘good sleeping weather’. And as for the quietness, the 
essential quietness, it is a quality of the Irish scene which 
visitors remark with pleasure. 

It belongs perpetually to the countryside. It lies on the 
fields and the villages like the daylight to give comfort 
and to soothe unawares. ‘I could hear the cows breathing 
and sighing in the stillness of the air,’ says one of the men in 
Synge’s Playboy of the Western World. What quietness there 
is outside Pegeen Mike’s cabin! The very air is a repose; 
sound carries afar, small rural sounds. And Pegeen fills 
the room with repose when she says to Christy Mahon: 
‘There’s your bed now. I’ve put a quilt upon you I’m after 
quilting a while since with my own two hands, and you'd 
best stretch out now for your sleep, and may God give 
you a good rest till I call you in the morning when the 
cocks will crow.’ That is a most lovely good-night to bid 
to any mortal, with a house at peace and the land lying 
asleep. It’s a repose that even the larger towns have never 
lost and it follows the fall of night across the whole island 
to the western villages where the sea gives the rhythm of 
contented breathing to the silence. Even Dublin in the 
darkening east can empty its streets with the last buses 


and leave them silent as the corridors of a monastery. 
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IRELAND’S 


Liam Miller has through his Dolmen Press been responsible 
for a large number of impeccably produced books in recent 
years and has a special interest in Irish letter forms. 


THE NATIVE LETTER forms of Ireland are to-day the only 
Western European letters which still resist the Roman 
invasion which has been in progress since the Renaissance, 
and they bear a tradition in style which reached its peak of 
perfection in the early seventh century — over thirteen 
hundred years ago. 

The lettering of the monastic scribes in our ancient manu- 
scripts is world famed for its beauty of form and its clarity 
of expression, and the manuscripts produced in the scrip- 
toria of the sixth century and later are to-day the treasured 
possessions of the great libraries and museums. The greatest 
of these, the Book of Kells is preserved in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and of this manuscript, Edward 
Johnston says in his book Writing, Illuminating and Lettering: 
‘As a beautiful writing . . . a degree. of perfection since 
unrivalled.’ 

Of course, the alphabet as we know it, is, at source, of 
Roman origin and was first brought to Ireland by the early 
missionaries in the fifth and sixth centuries, but quickly 
acquired a national character and later, when the Irish 
missionaries spread to England, Scotland and the Continent 
of Europe during the Dark Ages, they brought with them 
their Irish or Celtic letters and produced in their monasteries, 
manuscripts in their native tradition. 


BY LIAM MILLER 


t. London-Dublin 1603. 
The first Irish printing type, made by order of Queen Elizabeth | in 
London and used in Dublin from 1571, adapts a Roman type to the 
demands of Irish printing by having the characters with non-Roman forms 
specially made, an idea which might profitably be tried to-day. The 
text is the opening of St. John’s Gospel, which is also used for several 
of the other illustrations to facilitate comparison of the type designs. 
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=> chap yin Oja, 

3 Do ag fo ap cur a byocayp Ohé. 

3 Acajo na hujle neyce ap aanogunarhn 
cpi yan mbaéjéypj:agus nj Fuylo ay 
byoch od noéapnavh ap na Oéunati 
na Feugmuyp. 

4 Jy ai pa mbzejtjp vo bj an Beata, 
agus 00 bud hj an beata an poluy | 
io na noaojne: 

$ Agus youllyjgyd an polus yon afi ya | 
vozchavas, agus njp gab an poagha. | 
vas chuyge hé, 

6 Do bj oujne ap na chup d Ohja bdp 
baynm Con: 

7 Cajnec an cé yo vo chum plaénan, 
co chum gu nojongnad ré fiadpuj-. 
}j 20n crolus, vo chum gu gep¢jo- 
jp cach uyle tpjo. 

+ Tie bé yao an yolur fo, acho [po 
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hé yo an poly Rrmagecl 
ie Soe. tyle a ge es 










2. Louvain 1646. 
The Irish seminaries in Europe had types made to print Catholic 
texts. In design these types are mainly derived from Irish formal 
handwriting of the period, adapted by Continental craftsmen to 
type forms. The illustration shows a book Parthas an Anama 
(Paradise of the Soul) printed at Louvain. 
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4. Paris 1742 
Another type based on manuscript writing of a 
slightly later date, which was used for the Irish 
College at Paris in the eighteenth century and later 








passed into the possession of the famous typographer +6 
Fournier, who showed it in his Manuel Typographique di 
(1764-66). Q: 
1S 
Charlemagne, learning his ABC from Irish tutors, na 
learned to read their native manuscripts and when, in later inn 
life, as a great ruler, he called for a reform of writing, the 
resulting Caroline hand indicates its origin in the many sn¢ 
Celtic characteristics it possesses. ) bhic 
During Ireland’s dark centuries when every attempt was reo 
made to eradicate native culture, the scribes continued to ox 
work in secret, handwritten books in Irish characters were na 
preserved in hiding places so that almost to the present an 
century, the handwritten books recording history, current ang 
affairs and our literary tradition, were produced in our mé 
native script. I agu 
England’s Queen, Elizabeth I, established printing in 


Ireland to promulgate her policy, and was thus the origi- 
nator of Irish printing types. Since then the printed character 
in Irish has divided into two groups — types cut in England 
by craftsmen who aimed at making an exotic letter based 
on sixteenth-century informal writing, and types cut on 
the Continent for printing works of the exiled Irish ' 
theologians and chroniclers at Louyain, Rome and Paris. 


3. Rome 1676. 
A page from Lochrann na gCreidmheach, a doctrinal treatise 
printed for the Irish Franciscans in Rome at the press of 
the Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda Fide. Two Irish types 
were cut at Rome and were later taken to Paris by Napoleon 
and used thereat, the Imprimerie_Nationale. 




















None of these are satisfactory solutions to the presentation 
of the Irish character in print, and not until the first half 
of the nineteenth century was there an Irish character 
produced which translated the early letter forms into the 
terms of print. The result is a very handsome type designed 
by Petrie for the Irish Archaeological Society’s publications 
and still in use at the Dublin University Press. 

(>A more recent type based on the early uncial letters was 
designed in the early 1930’s by Colm O Lochlainn and cut 
by the Monotype Corporation in London for use on their 
composing machine with a full range of characters, so that 
the setting of text in both English and Irish can be done 
with the type. This highly legible and beautiful letter has 
proved itself in the many works produced by Mr. 
O Lochlainn at the Sign of the Three Candles in Dublin and 
its influence may spread and inspire something better than 
the spiky and debased forms which for the past hundred 


years or so have represented the printed word in Irish. 


SUS AN cSEASAIL 


‘dn cé a wfor 66 b6g§06 b’feapp leiy a bert 66 bééad,”’ 
agur an cé a Bhor 66 bécad b’feanp leis a bert 66 66§a0. 


IS MINIC aitméala onm adp pspiob mé fiop le 
na hnn Féin cud ve na fean-pgéalca a bi ag Tom 
Ainomid ar an mbaile re’ againne—s0 noéana Dia 
sparca ain. Tall 1 Meimiocd, dic ap éat fé na 
bhanta facva, a fuaip Com fupmdp na pfséal 
reo; agur b’iongancap le curio asainn a feabar 
agur a o’éimg lei ann agur a lagav Béapla a bi 
age, cé sup cuig pé mant g0 leon é. Bi pgéal amdin 
age nén leg mé 1 noeanmand aniam agur pspiobra 
mé anoir € map o’innpigead fé Féin € Com mat 
agur if cuimmneaé hom gan cup leir né@ bait ve: 
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6. Dublin-London 1936 
Colm O Lochlainn’s elegant Colmcille type adapts the design principles 
established in the Petrie type to machine composition, and was cut by 
the Monotype Corporation in London. Colmcille adds an Italic for the 
first time to the Irish typographer’s repertoire, and includes all 26 
letters of the Roman alphabet instead of the 18 necessary for printing 
texts in Irish. 




















































. Dublin 1840 
The Irish Archaeological Society's beautiful type, the 
design of which is ascribed to George Petrie, has 
now been in use at the Dublin University Press for 
over a century. The design reflects the rounded 
letter forms of the old manuscripts and breaks new 
ground in Irish type design. The illustration again 
shows the opening of St. John’s Gospel. 


CJ nnsa tosach Oo bhi an Briathar/agus 
Oo bhi an Briathar a bhfochair Dé, 
agus 0o b’é Dia an Briathar. qDo bhi so air 
Otdis a bhfochair Dé. qLleisin atdid na huile 
neithe déanta; agus gan é ni bhfuil éinnidh 
Oéanta O’ar Oeinioch. qAnn san Oo bhi 
beatha; agus dob’i an bheatha solus na 
ndaoine. gAgus soillsighion an solus san 
annsa Oorchadas; agus nior ghaibh an 
Oorchadas chuige é. (Eoin I/1-5) 








7. U.S.A. ¢.1941 
Victor Hammer, a great hand craftsman living in a machine age, cut his first 
type based on uncial writing about 1925 in Germany. A variant of this was 
adapted by Colm O Lochlainn as a titling type (Baoithin) to accompany his 
Colmcille design. The present text, again from the opening of St. John’s Gospel, 
shows Victor Hammer's developed uncial type (American Uncial), first cast 
in Chicago in the 1940's, and suggests a style for the formal occasional 
printing of Irish. 


Victor Hammer, an eminent European type designer has 
made some uncial types which are the closest translation 
of the early Irish letters into the terms of print and which, 
while not suitable for everyday jobbing, present the perfect 
vehicle for formal occasional printing and for fine book- 
work. 

But to-day there is again a danger of a Roman Conquest 
that may well mean the doom of the Irish character in 
print. Official forms, school texts and many general pieces 
are being printed in Roman types with accented vowels 
and the unsightly expedient of representing the aspirated 
consonants of our language by the addition of the character 
‘h’, and producing a printed page that looks as if a handful 
of ‘aitches’ has been scattered over it. 

This, no doubt, is cheap and quick, but is the small 
saving effected enough to balance the slow death of one of 
the finest and oldest of European scripts, to kill an alphabet 
which has survived for fourteen centuries and which has 
contributed greatly to the cultural heritage not only of the 
small green isle in the Western Ocean, but of all Europe: 


8. Dublin 1959 
A modern Gaelic alphabet, designed and cut by Michael Biggs. 


















BY ERIC WILLIAMS 


FOR THE TWINS, my wife and I, the holiday we had in 
Donegal two years ago was a landmark of family enjoy- 
ment. We wanted to return to more of what Ireland had 
to offer us. 

But the Williams family had meanwhile acquired 
something further to offer Ireland — our son and heir to 
the mortgage! 

Could we risk a holiday in Ireland with an eight-month- 
old baby, or should we leave Simon behind: 

What of the problems involved: Travel by air and car, 
feeding arrangements, pots and plans for every baby 
need: ae what to do: 

We took the plunge, planned well and flew off for our 
happiest family holiday yet, in which father’s angling 
addictions combined happily with high living, carefree 
picnics, see-it-all car tours and days on the beach. 

And the weather was wonderful: a perpetual heatwave. 

The hire-car driver who took us to London Airport 
gasped at the luggage: suitcases, zippered hold-alls, fishing 
rods and travel bags — plus a carry-cot stuffed with spare 
napkins and blankets. 

“Cor, what an armada!’ he pronounced. 

The flight by Aer Lingus Viscount was wonderfully 
smooth. Simon slept, the twins read and watched the 
clouds dash past below, and Dublin Airport welcomed us 
after 85 minutes. 

Our hired car, with a folding pram on the roof rack, 
organised in advance, was waiting. We stowed ourselves 
happily, sped into Dublin to pick up a stock of tinned 
baby foods, and then in blazing sunshine rolled away on 
the T. 3 road towards Mullingar and the west. 

An hour afterwards it was time for lunch, and Simon 
was making signs at an open mouth. 

We stop ped at a small village cafe where we had a light 
meal, opened two tins of baby food into a baby feeding 
bowl with a hot-water compartment which heated the 
food (invaluable, this), and Simon had his fill. And that’s 
how he was fed throughout the holiday, with the addition 
of boiled milk and small quantities of fresh foods at the 
hotels to vary the diet. 

Through good agricultural country to Athlone and on 
to stone walls instead of hedges. At Bally foran we stopped 
for ice cream and to watch roof thatchers at work. Half 
a mile beyond, boys on a bridge were catching perch in the 
smooth, cool river Suck below. 


WE ALL WENT TO IRELAND 












































After Tuam came views of mountains, and the scenery 
began to be more undulating. At the village of Cong in Co. 
Mayo, we turned in through an estate entrance, ran half 
a mile or so along a wooded drive — and came out to one 
of the most surprisingly beautiful settings I have ever seen. 

Across the arches of a grey stone bridge which spans the 
Cong river, Ashford Castle looks over Lough Corrib, one 
of Europe’s loveliest lakes, second largest in Ireland and 
68 square miles in extent, reaching for more than 30 miles 
from Cong to Galway City. 

For a week we enjoyed Ashford’s baronial comforts. 
From our bedroom windows the smooth waters of Corrib 
stretched into infinity, set and peppered with islands under 
a blazing blue sky fleeced with clouds. 

I shall not forget the loveliness of Lough Corrib. The 
pink and pearl dawn, the soft grey of the morning mist 
clinging to the shore edge, the almost infinite clarity of 
the water; the green sweep of trees clumped on the larger 
islands and marching away to the skyline; the yellow 
splashes of furze, the grey strength of rocks and the adven- 
ture of countless bays and shoreline. 


The twins got few fish but a lot of fun from a day on Lough Corrib. 


The fishing was, unhappily, poor — too bright and too 
warm. The fish stayed down and seemed to sulk. We 
caught no salmon and only a few trout, the largest two 
pounds. Other guests had better luck with trout up to 
seven and eight pounds. But it was the act and atmosphere 
of fishing which brought us benefit. 

We made several family excursions in a boat with an 
outboard motor and ghillie to take us where we wanted. 
The picnics were always a feature of any outing: wicker 
baskets containing a wide variety of food ranging from 
cold salmon to fruit cake. Simon came once, stowed 
carefully in the bows and screened against the sunshine. 
Highspot of the stop ashore was always a fire of brushwood 
on which the tea-kettle was boiled. Once we cooked a 
trout in wet paper in the embers, and delicious it was, too. 

We toured in the car — west to Connemara with its 
thickset stone walls, tiny white cottages under brown 
thatch, the proud setting of the Twelve Pins mountains on 
the way to Clifden, and Renvyle’s silver-grey sands. 

We ate and enjoyed large meals capped with Irish coffee, 
and tempered by easy ambling walks. We talked to every- 
one and it seemed that everyone talked to us. And when 
we woke to our morning tea, the sun was rising over the 
Lough out of our window, and another careless day had 
begun. 

This is Ireland’s essential attraction: a country where the 
art of enjoyable living has somehow been preserved, and 
where time is meant to be savoured and not raced. 

We left Ashford and its green and silver peacefulness 
somewhat sadly one breakfast-time. As we were waved 
away (fishing rods, folding pram and hand-grips lashed to 
the roof rack) a hire car arrived from Shannon Airport, 
some two hours’ drive away. Out stepped an American 
and his wife, greeting a waiting ghillie like a long-lost 
friend — which no doubt he was. 

I heard only one snatch of their conversation: ‘Yes, 
Patrick, we left New York last night after dinner . . . by 
Sn Pe 

They would be fishing in an hour or so. 
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Picnics were always a feature of any outing. Wicker baskets containing a 
wide variety of food, ranging from cold salmon to fruit cake. Highspot of the 
stop ashore was the brushwood fire on which the tea-kettle was boiled. 


Waterville, some 200 miles south in County Kerry, 
where we chose to spend our second week, was quite 
different. 

Our comfortable family hotel sits by the Atlantic in 
Ballinskelligs Bay. In the garden were palm trees — a 
common sight on the Kerry coast — bees were working 
the escallonia and fuchsia hedges, and clumps of New 
Zealand flax waved at the visitor. 

The village of Waterville straggles along the main 
street by the sea and reminded us powerfully of Greece. It 
could have been almost any village in Attica or Pelopo- 
nessus, apart from the absence of pavement cafes. 

We were immediately welcomed and comfortably 
installed. Our waitress soon smiled knowingly at breakfast 


time and confirmed ‘the usual:’, which meant a full 
enjoyment of all the menu. Kathleen, the chambermaid, 
whose father was a farmer living in a nearby glen, even 
put hot water bottles in our beds to take any possible chill 
from our pyjamas! There were always fresh flowers in the 
bedroom, and if we wanted someone to look after Simon 
for an hour or so, the entire staff seemed to be available 
(the Irish dote on babies). 

The salmon and trout on Lough Currane, at the back 
of the hotel, were unfortunately as disobliging as at Cong. 
But the ghillies were as entertaining. A day with Tom 
O'Sullivan, for twenty years a ghillie, was a feast of 
anecdote and repartee. A jaunty individualist, Tom always 
has the ready word. 
























Lough Currane, County Kerry, could be seen from 


the back of our hotel in Waterville where we spent 
the second week of our holiday. 


Jackie, an elderly and impeccably mannered donkey; 
had been the feature of the twins’ Donegal holiday. At 
Waterville the request was repeated to our hotelier. 
Within minutes Bess arrived: a lady of uncertain but 
advanced age, temporarily relieved of her turf cart, but 
not with that eager will to please which endears humans to 
each other. 

Bess was the twins’ donkey, however, and they loved 
her. She took them along the road by the golf links and 
down to the beach at perambulator pace, and despite her 
twin vices of unwillingness and inertia, she gave a great 
deal of pleasure. } 

The days by the sea were idyllic. Derrynane is a hamlet 
some 10 miles from Waterville, along the winding coast 
road which climbs over the 700 ft. Coomakista pass, with 
its sweeping views over the Atlantic and a scatter of little 
islands below. In the coves and the golden be aches at 
Derrynane we found splendid bathing, shade from the sun 

and complete privacy. 





The Kerry coast — one of the sights which will 
make the Williams family want to set out on 
other Irish holidays in years to come. 


We toured most of the Ring of Kerry another day, to 
Cahirciveen, 
Killarney, where we lunched — before returning by Moll’s 
Gap and over the mountain road to Sneem and Derrynane. 

But the pinnacle of achievement for the family was the 
morning we went to Lough Coomcathcun, ‘the Hollow 
of the Wild Cats and Wolves’. 

We had read (in Richard Hayward’s colourful book, 
In the Kingdom of Kerry) of Loch Coomeathcun — ‘the 
most sensational thing in unexpected rock and water 
scenery I have ever seen’. The Williams family are suckers 
for that sort of talk. 

But where was it? Few of the folk at the hotel had ever 
heard of it. With rough directions, and without Simon, we 
set off one blazing morning in the car along a narrow 
road inland by Lough Currane. After ten miles we were on 
a narrow track which ended at a farmhouse. 

Here we were set on the path — ‘it’s clearly marked: 
you can’t miss the track’. For an hour we sweltered and 
clambered over a trail, first by the side of Lough Cloona- 
ghlin, and then over rocky mountainside. Finally, we 
collapsed, exhausted on the rim of this small and slightly 
sinister mountain lake, with no sounds but the waterfalls 
by which it is fed and drained. 

We felt tremendously proud of our achievement — 
when we were back at the hotel. 


We were very reluctant to leave Waterville and its 


jaunty friendliness. We set out on our journey to Dublin 


just after breakfast. Within a little over twelve hours we 
were back home in Surrey, making a returning cup of tea 
and lighting the boiler. Simon had slept happily most of 
the way. 

Our family holiday in Ireland will in future be a practice, 
not an experiment. 


Killorglin and on to the lush grandeur of 
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Elsewhere in this issue Ireland is referred to as a 
country par excellence in which to relax, in which 
to sleep. It’s also a place where even the most solemn 
moments of greatest human vanity are prone to dissolve 


in an instant in laughter. 


HAVE THE IRISH A SENSE OF 


HUMOUR? 





BY H. L. MORROW 


THE QUESTION may appear, actually is, ridiculous. But it 
has been asked, will go on being asked, by bemoidered 
strangers arriving in Ireland and encountering Irish Humour 
in the flesh for the first time. 

The reason behind the question, of course, is simple: that 
for the most part the Irishman’s sense of humour is, always 
has been, off-beat. It’s at once shyly oblique and devasta- 
tingly direct, highly self-conscious and equally sub- 
conscious, ingenuously simple and intriguingly intricate 
(like the penmanship of the mediaeval Irish scribes in the 
Book of Kells, for example). It just doesn’t conform to the 
rules — any rules, Irish or otherwise. 

Take the so-called ‘Irish Bull’, for instance. This much- 
disputed form of humour — which some Irish people will 
tell you is an invention of the English — has always been 
held to be a joke at the expense of the poor Irishman. To my 
mind, it’s the other way round: It’s the Irishman getting 
two laughs where there was only one — hence the off-beat, 
contriving (in theatrical language) a ‘double take’ out of a 
single ‘think.’ It’s being able to see and present two sides 
of a question simultaneously. 

One thing about foreign-made Irish ‘bulls’ is that they 
are always uttered solemnly and with a long upper lip — 
the long upper lip of the foreign cartoonist. The home- 
made ‘Bull’ is actually the first and original dead-pan joke 











of all time and represents the Irishman getting back on the 
would-be patronising stranger, taking him down a peg, 
but so cleverly that the stranger thinks the joke’s the other 
way round and that it’s the Irishman and not himself is the 
butt. 

Not that the Irish ‘bull’ is always delivered as a take- 
down. Jimmy Montgomery, Ireland’s first Film Censor 
and one of Ireland’s sharpest wits in fifty years, once told 
me about being at the funeral of a very old man who up 
till his retirement had been one of the most popular 
theatre-managers in Dublin. But he had outlived nearly 
all his friends and acquaintances, so that when he came to 
be buried there was only a handful of mourners at his 
Requiem Mass. 

‘Sitting next me at the back of the church’, said Mont- 
gomery, “was Martin Murphy, a theatre-employee of the 
old man’s for nearly forty years. Martin was disgusted at 
the poor turn-out of mourners and kept counting and 
re-counting them as they went up towards the altar—as if 
they'd been a theatre audience. After the Mass had begun, 
he turned to me, shaking his head mournfully. ‘Mr. 
Montgomery’, he whispered hoarsely, ‘if the poor man had 
been alive, half the town would have been here!’ 

Now I think that funny: I also think it a wise and sensible, 
if not exactly a profound, observation. In fact, it’s both a 
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joke and a shrewd social comment. You can take it either 
of two ways. Or both. But only an Irishman, I feel, would 
have committed it. It does, in fact, fulfil the definition by 
Mahafty, the famous Provost of Trinity, who, on being 
asked by a woman neighbour at dinner to define the 
difference between an Irish bull and another bull, replied; 
‘Madam — an Irish bull is pregnant!’ 

There is much more in this ‘Bull’ business than meets the 
ear; for one thing, it is closely and subtly linked with 
Paradox, and Paradox is the foundation of professional 
Irish humour from Swift to Sheridan to Shaw, by way of 
Wilde, from Congreve to O’Casey, by way of James 
Joyce, whose Ulysses is only now coming into its own 
(thanks to the exposition by the Irish critic, Arland Usher) 
as one of the great comic books of all time. 




















George Bernard Shaw (above) and Oscar 
Wilde (below) — two Dublin-born inter- 
nationally renowned dramatists whose witty 
sayings are now part of world literature. 


In almost every single shaft of Wilde lurks the ghost 
(if not the calf) of an Irish ‘Bull’, as when, for example, he 
makes one of his characters exclaim: ‘Only dull people are 
brilliant at breakfast.” Or when he defines a cynic as ‘a 
man who knows the price of everything and the value of 
nothing;’ and says of Truth that it is ‘never pure and rarely 
simple.’ Shaw, too, is lit up from within with the ghosts 
of Irish ‘bulls’ — that’s if bulls have ghosts. You can feel 
them hovering through his work almost everywhere. 
You remember: “There are two tragedies in life. One is 
not to get your heart’s desire: the other is to get it’: ‘An 
Englishman thinks he is moral when he is only uncomfort- 
able’; and ‘When a stupid man is doing something he is 
ashamed of, he always declares that it is his duty’? 

It’s this ‘double-take’ (as the Vaudeville folk have it) 
that makes the backbone of much Irish humour — as I’ve 
said, the capacity for seeing two sides of a subject simul- 
taneously and presenting them clicketty-clack. Ask a 
Dubliner in the morning how he’s feeling after last night's 
celebration — hooley, as they call it — and he'll most 
likely reply: “Sick . . . very sick — thanks be to God!" It’s 
in the last four words that we get to the heart of the matter. 
If he hadn’t had all that good drink he wouldn’t have 
been feeling so hangoverish in the morning; and if he 
hadn’t been feeling so hangoverish there wouldn’t have 
been all that amount of good drink! It works either way. 















































Oddly — or was it? it was Willie Wilde (Oscar’s 
journalist brother) who reported in a London newspaper 
what I take to be the classic example of the ‘Bull.’ It was 
during the hearing of the Parnell Commission, which had 
been set up by the British Government to investigate grave 
charges against Parnell by The Times, which were later to 
be exposed as clumsy forgeries. 

One of the Irish witnesses had been asked by cross- 
examining counsel whether he didn’t consider himself a 
coward for lowering his head and running away when 
someone presented a gun at him? 

‘Coward, is it?? came the answer. “Wasn’t it better for 
me to duck me head and take to me heels than to be a 
corpse all the rest of me life:’ There again the ‘double-take’, 
the no-nonsense approach. In a considerably more refined 
and sophisticated way we get the same thing in chronically 
hard-up Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s reply to a cringing 
creditor who begged of him at least to pay the interest on 
the money he’d lent him. ‘Sir,’ answered Sheridan with 
the famous acid-drop Sheridan smile, ‘tis neither my 
interest to pay the principal, nor my principle to pay the 
interest! 

Don’t ask me where it comes from, this gaily mordant, 
so often shock-tactic Irish sense of humour. Doubtless it’s 
linked with Ireland’s cross-chequered history over the past 
five hundred years — in which the conqueror was more 
often than not at the mercy of the conquered, verbally at 
least. The nearest approach to Irish humour is (I'd say) 
the French. Both are astringent and dry-champagne in 
quality. 

Who else but an Irishman or a Frenchman would have 
thought of describing foxhunting as ‘the unspeakable in 
full pursuit of the uneatable.’: That (of course) was Oscar 
Wilde; but it might also have been Tristan Bernard, don’t 
you think: 
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TAILORS: WILLIAM O’CONNOR&SONS 
18 St. Andrew Street, Dublin. Dublin’s 
leading tailors. Established for over a century. 
Hunting and sports clothes, day and evening 
wear. 











RICHARD ALAN’S, 58 GRAFTON ST., 
Dublin, speciality fashion shop for day 
dresses, cocktail and evening wear. Casual 
wear and the complete collection of “County 
Wear” coats and suits by the well-known 
Dublin designer Jack Clarke, in exclusive 
tweeds. Phone 75149. 





BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. “The loveliest Store in Ireland”’. 
Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, Tweed and 
Waterford Glass. Write for Mail Order 


Catalogue. 





T. J. CALLAGHAN & CO.,LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, C.1. Military and Civil Tailors, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitters, Riding wear Specia 
ists, Saddlers, established 1869; Telephone, 
§2291. 





BEST VALUE IN IRELAND. HAND- 
woven Donegal tweed suits, coats superbly 
tailored. From $24-$30. Colette Modes 
Ltd., 66 South Great George’s Street, 
Dublin. 











IRELAND’S FINEST STORE—AN ENTIRE 
five-storied building devoted solely to 
Fishing and Shooting Requisites. Garnetts & 
Keegan’s Ltd., 31, Parliament Street, 
Dublin— Wonderful! ! 


ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 
and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Agents for Hardy 
Bros. and other leading manufacturers. 


FERGUS O’FARRELL, 24 DUKE STREET, 
Dublin. The shop for Irish-made craftwork 
and souvenirs and the home of “Fergus 
O’Farrell creations”, the carved wood 
figures of Irish Saints and Heroes, designed 
and made in Dublin. 








BOOKS—NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in books relating to 
Ireland. Catalogues on request. 


CAMERAS—PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS— 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camera 
House, 50 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
Ireland’s Leading Photographic Shop. 





CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper and Lower 
O’Connell Street and Grafton Street, 
Dublin—Deliveries daily to all Hotels. 
Phone: 47791. 








LADIES’ HANDW OVEN TWEEDS, SUITS 
and Coats tailored or ready-to-wear from 
o}gns. Express service for visitors. Jacobs 
20, Dawson St., beside the Mansion House. 


COSTUMIERS, MILLINERS. SLYNE, 
71 Grafton St. Specialists in handwoven 
tweed suits, coats, model millinery. 








KAPP & PETERSON, LTD. MANUFACT- 
urers of the world famous Peterson smoking 
pipe. Retail branches: 55 and 117, Grafton 
St. and 2 and 56, Lower O’Connell Street. 
Factory: 113 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


DAVID VARD LTD., 8 GRAFTON STREET, 
Dublin. Ireland’s Premier Furriers. A very 
fine selection of model garments. 














MOYFEIGHER CARVERS, CLARENDON 
Row, off Chatham Street. Hand carving 
from Irish timber : bowls, platters, figures, 
stools, tables, etc. Handmade rugs and 


sweaters. 


WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. 
Prompt attention to Postal enquiries. 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd. 
1783. 











WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 
Street and Grafton Street. Waterford Glass, 
Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel 
goods. Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 
Mounted in Dublin, Tax and Duty Free. 











——! 














The Aroma of Green Dreland 


shamrock freshness in the Cologne 


We will send for you all over the world the 


ideal Irish present for everybody. 


Prices by Registered Post 
Ireland and Europe, U.S.A. 


England Australia, etc. 
Ref. 50 12/3 Ref. 50 14/9 
» 100 21/- ,, 100 24/6 
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HOTELS AND 
GUESTHOUSES 
iN TRELAWN D 











Dublin 


Dublin 








ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750-1960 | 


This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michacl, the Restaurant 


Manager, and Roger Noblet, the Chef 


de Cuisine, will delight your _ palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams: Hibernia. 


ADARE GUEST HOUSE, 277 NORTH 
Circular Road, Dublin. Pleasant, com- 
fortable surroundings at moderate terms. 
Excellent service under personal supervision 
of owner, Mrs. K. Corcoran. Five minutes 
to city centre, beside Phoenix Park and 
Zoological Gardens. Bed and_ breakfast, 
12/6. 25°, reduction children. 10°, Service 
Charge. Write direct for terms or phone 
Dublin 78248. 


Co. Dublin 











HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin's luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone $4151 (5 lines). Telegrams: 
Gastronome. 


SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and _ service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 


ARGYLL HOTEL, DUN LAOGHAIRE. 
Appointments (I.T.B. Grade A.) (A.A.**) 
R.LA.C. Fully — Licensed — Telephone: 
Reception 87355; Residents 83695. The 
Hotel with the homely atmosphere and 
pleasing decor; open all year. H. & C. and 
heating in all bedrooms. Comfortable 
Lounges. We quote for Weddings and 
Private Parties. Dining Room open until 
11 p.m. Props. Mr. and Mrs. Bill Gourlay. 





GRAND HOTEL, MALAHIDE, CO. 
Dublin. Situated in its own grounds on the 
sea coast—nine miles north of Dublin— 
frequent bus and rail service to and from 
the city. Fully Licensed. Golf, Bathing, 
Fishing and Tennis. H. & C in all Bedrooms. 
Central Heating—Dinner dancing every 
Saturday night—Nearest Hotel to Dublin 
Airport. Phone: Malahide 269, 374, 455. 











THE GRESHAM WELCOMES YOU 
Luxuriously appointed, offering the utmost 
in comfort. 150 superb bedrooms all 
equipped with radio. 70 with private bath. 
Showers, Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. Dancing 
throughout the season. Grill Room, Bar, 
Restaurant, Tea Lounge, Ballroom, Licensed 
throughout. 24 hour Garage Service. The 
Gresham Hotel, Dublin. T. O'Sullivan, 
Director and Manager. Telephone 46881 
Private Branch Exchange. Telegrams, 
“Gresham, Dublin ”’. 


AUSTIN HOUSE, LR. BAGGOT STREET 
200 yards from St. Stephen’s Green. Ideally 
situated in the heart of the Capital for sight- 
seeing, shopping and entertainment—giving 
added pleasure to your holiday. Outstanding 
food, comfort and service. Charges 
moderate. Telephone 66310 





Galway 


HOLMPATRICK HOUSE HOTEL, 
Skerries, Co. Dublin, Ireland. Telephones 
334 & 335. 32 Bedrooms—Phones—Hot 
and Cold, Showers, Private Baths, Central 
Heating, Tastefully Furnished Lounges & 
Private Ballroom. Beautiful Beaches, Diving 
& Swimming. Conducted Drives by private 
coach can be arranged. Inquiries Invited. 











THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 


Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams ‘ Shelotel, Dublin.” 


SWEENEY’S OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.I.A.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Good rough 
shooting over §,000 acres. Telephone and 
Telegrams: Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 


HORSE RIDING HOLIDAYS AND PONY 
treks are arranged by Cliff Castle Hotel, 
Dalkey, Co. Dublin, (on the sea, only nine 
miles from the city centre), and Bel-Air 
Hotel, Ashford, Co. Wicklow, (amid the 
scenic splendour of ‘The Garden of Ireland’). 
Meals may be interchanged between both 
these hotels which are under the same 
management. Write for Brochure. 








RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea, lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and all modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and lake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A. R.I.A.C. A.A. 


Donegal 














REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. Phone 78798. 








TWENTY FEET FROM LOUGH CORRIB 
stands Godefroys at Greenfields, nr. 
Headford, and opposite Oughterard. Free 
trout fishing in some of the best recorded 
waters on the Lough. Boats and experienced 
fishermen available. Good food—every 
comfort licensed — no extras — no 
television or public noise. Ideal for fishing, 
perfect relaxation and touring the beautiful 
West of Ireland. Good rough shooting. 
Open all year. Hosts: Mr. & Mrs. J. M. 
Godefroy. Brochure available. Also appd. 
by the A.A. Telephone Headford 22. 
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AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD- 
famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the loveliest 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and __ illustrated 
brochure, apply: Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. "Phone Downings 4. 











CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated, overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.I.A.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and s0 (two lines). 


























Kerry 


SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “The Angler’s 
Paradise’’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and Billiards 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or ’phone Waterville 7. 

A HAVEN FROM A WORRIED WORLD 
Situated on an Island some 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the mainland. The 
Royal (Grade A) Valentia Island catering 
exclusively for residents (one night or a 
year). Suggest you write for brochure. 
Excellent shooting, sea fishing (4 Irish 
records), swimming, boating, superb 
scenery, fully licensed. 











Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN. 
Only so miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Trout and coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Centrally 
heated. Private Bathrooms. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.LA.C. Grade A. Brochure, "Phone 35. 





Cork 





HOTEL METROPOLE, CORK. YOUR 
Centre for Touring the beautiful and varied 
south of Ireland. Accommodation for 180 
Guests. Luxurious Private Suites, Wireless 
in all Bedrooms. Golf, Tennis free of charge 
to Residents. Limited Garage accommo- 
dation provided. Grade A* A.A. and 
R.I.A.C. Appts. Phone: Cork, 23271/5. 





. 

Clare 
OLD GROUND HOTEL, ENNIS 
halfway between Killarney and Connemara, 
ideal touring centre for west of Ireland, 
Clare seaside resorts, Lisdoonvarna Spa, 
Lahinch golf course. 14 miles Shannon 
Airport. Luxuriously old-world, yet with 
every modern facility. Golfing, fishing, 
shooting, hunting, hacking, dancing. Famous 
cuisine. Write for brochure. Phone: 55, 


126, 127. 





Mayo 





ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon go miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where ‘The Quict Man’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprictor. 





Waterford 








AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. 
Mayo. Away from it all, on Ireland’s 
rugged west coast, in a different world 
where time doesn’t matter. ‘A fine cosy 
inn, called The Amethyst’? (Vogue, New York). 
Brochure and guide folder from Thea Boyd. 
Phone : Keel 4. 





Limerick 





ROYAL GEORGE AND GLENTWORTH 
Hotels, phone nos. 44566 and 45750 re 
spectively, Grade A, R.I.A.C. appointed. 
Limerick’s leading and most select hotels. 
Situated in the heart of the city. Central 
heating, Rooms with Private Baths, P.O. 
Telephones and Bell call service in all rooms. 
Cocktail Bars, Lounges, Restaurants, 24- 
hour service. 20 mins. drive Shannon 
Airport, moderate terms. Both hotels under 
same Management. J. C. Kenneally, 
Managing Director. 


GRAND HOTEL, TRAMORE. TRAMORE’S 
leading hotel overlooking the sea and 
Ireland’s largest beach. Especially noted for 
its cuisine; 60 bedrooms with hot and cold 
water; telephone and radio in most rooms. 
Twenty minutes walk from golf course; 
five minutes walk from pitch and_ putt 
green and tennis courts. Grade A Hotel 
with excellent banqueting facilities. Open 
all year round. Phone: Tramore 414, 415, 
207. 





CLIFF HOUSE HOTEL, ARDMORE. IN 
its own delightful grounds, overlooking 
Ardmore Bay, on the beautiful South coast, 
offers you modern comforts and superb 
cuisine. A holiday in this district affords 
opportunity for exploring many picturesque 
beauty spots. The Blackwater Valley, 
Lismore Castle, the Knockmealdown 
Mountains, with far-famed Mount Melleray 
Monastery. Telephone Ardmore 4. 








Co. Limerick 





DUNRAVEN ARMS HOTEL, ADARE. 
(Tel.: Adare 9). Situated in Ireland’s loveliest 
village. Excellent centre for fox-hunting 
with the Limerick, Black and Tan, Duhallow 
and Galway Blazers. Shannon Airport 25 
miles. Golfing and Fishing. Fully Licensed. 
Central Heating. Private Bathrooms. Apply 
Manageress. 


Louth 





BALLYMASCANLON HOUSE HOTEL, 
Dundalk. Telephone Ravensdale 3304, 
standing in its beautiful 100 acre Demesne 
is an historic Irish Mansion that has been 
modernised to meet the requirements of the 
most exacting guest. Situated halfway 
between Dublin and Belfast, convenient to 
sea, golf, river and lake fishing. Central 
heating, rooms with private baths, tele- 
phones in all bedrooms, spacious lounges, 
licensed, open all year round, Grade A, 
R.LA.C., A.A. Apply for brochure to, 


Mrs. Irene Quinn, Proprietress. 





Sligo 























A glance at the advertisements on 
these pages may help you make up your 
mind where to stay. All premises listed 
are registered with Bord Failte Eireann 
—the Irish Tourist Board. 











GRANDHOTEL,SLIGO. YOURHOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to the Donegal Highlands and 
Connemara with its Twelve Pins and 
beautiful lakes, which comprise the finest 
scenery in Ireland. Centrally heated. Fully 
licensed, good shooting. Fishing, champion- 
ship golf. 














We meet you anywhere that you may enjoy 
THE MAGIC OF IRELAND 


ina 


391 Antrim Road, Belfast Phone 747 222 
IRELAND’S FINEST FLEET 


Hertz Licensee 


Brochure on Request 


N.B.—AIll STAR cars are provided with passes for easy 


cross-border travel 





2x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/6 (35 CENTS USS.) 


EACH 


Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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travel 









to and from 














by 


RAIL AND SEA 


Sailings Every Night Sailings Thrice Weekly 
HOLYHEAD — DUN LAOGHAIRE FISHGUARD — ROSSLARE 
Additional sailings in the peak summer period 





Express trains connect with the steamers at the ports 





DETAILS FROM IRISH TRAFFIC OFFICER, EUSTON HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.I 
COMMERCIAL OFFICER, PADDINGTON STATION, LONDON, W.2 
GENERAL AGENT, IS WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN, OR ANY STATION OF BRITISH RAILWAYS 


[ BRITISH RAILWAYS } 


FE SS PR OAS 











to and 
Fly the Atlantic by TWA. throughout 





Choose your aircraft — 


fon the 


ae Jetstream* or Boeing 707 Jet 


— from Shannon or London. 
And within the U.S.A. 
For full details consult your travel agen 


fly TWA between major 








or call TWA — phone Dublin 45651 or 





Shannon Airport 96. cities, coast to coast. 


* JETSTREAM is a service mark owned exclusively by TWA. 

















ROUND TOWER 






The skilful blending of the art 
of yesterday with 
the fashion dictates of today. 


Déantuis na Gaeltachta 


Trade enquiries: Gaeltarra Eireann, 34 Westland Row, Dublin 














YOUR National Car Service Ltd. 
COAT OF ARMS 5 Harmony Row 





7x6 $7 £2- 9-0 Pearse Street 
10x 7 $il £3-17-0 ° 
13x 10 $17 £5-19-0 Dublin 
Delivery—eight weeks F 
approx. Phone: 61981/2 
F oe ’ * 
There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an —r ; ’ ; : 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a Self-Drive and Chauffeur Driven Cars 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be Tours also arranged 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and ae aus 
mounted on a shield of polished oak. + 
GIBS PRICE Unlimited mileage rates from : 
Ce OF. + SE + See £11-11-0 ($33.00) per week mid-Season 
(Prices quoted include postage and where necessary, £13-13-0 ($39.00) per week high-Season 


\ 
research charges). 






































In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by fast diesel train and 
omnibus, and a chain of excellent hotels are 
provided by the Ulster Transport Authority. 


DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 


Good travel facilities are provided during the 
holiday season from Belfast and other touring 
centres to beauty spots and places of interest 
including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim Coast 
Road, and Mountains of Mourne, Donegal, 
Bundoran, Dublin, etc. 


LUXURY MOTOR COACH TOURS 


from BELFAST — Gy 


ALL IRELAND TOUR 10 Days 35 
Dublin, Glendalough, Cork, Killarney, Valentia 
Island, Connemara, Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 
Coast, etc. 

KILLARNEY 6 Days 21 
Killarney, Glengarriff, Blarney, Dublin, etc. 


NORTHERN IRELAND and HILLS 
of DONEGAL 6 Days 19 


Antrim Coast, Giant’s Causeway, Hills and 
Coast of Donegal, Lough Erne, Armagh, 
Mountains of Mourne, etc. 

CONNEMARA, GALWAY BAY and 


DUBLIN 4Days 14 
Lough Erne, Sligo, Galway, Mayo, etc. 








POPULAR 7 DAYS TOUR OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
based at Laharna Hotel, Larne. Cost, £14, (early 


and late season, 11 Guineas) includes daily trips 
to beauty spots and evening entertainments. 








LEADING HOTELS 
BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 
Slieve Donard Hotel 
PortTRusH, Co. Antrim: 
Northern Counties Hotel 
RostrEvor, Co. Down: 
Great Northern Hotel 
LaRNE, Co. Antrim: 
Laharna Hotel 
Full information regarding the above facilities may 
be had from: 
Ulster Transport Authority 
21 Linen HALL STREET, BELFAST, 2 
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MANUFACTURED IN IRELAND BY 


CARROLLS OF DUNDALK 
MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES EST 1824 














See 
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Gifts 








Switzers of Grafton Street, is the ideal centre for 
your Dublin shopping. We have Irish linens, 
Donegal tweeds, Waterford glass, handwoven 
rugs, scarves and stoles. 


We have a full range of fashion departments 
where you can buy Irish tweed suits and over- 
coats, and men’s sports jackets. 

If you cannot meet us in person we'll be pleased 
to answer post enquiries. 


Send for our Guide to Dublin. 

















GRAFTON STREET : DUBLIN 











ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
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within your means 
all the way from Southampton 
and Cobh to New York 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 
... the leisure . . . the sports. Take delight in 
the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by either of those two splendid 
ships, the Ryndam and the Maasdam. Both are 
air-conditioned, have 75°, double cabins, 
offer truly magnificent accommodation and service 
at rates within your means. They are Holland- 
America liners too, the line which has 

prompted the saying— 


IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 








Accommodation on both ships : 


39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 





Minimum one way fares : 





Winter: Tourist from £62.0.0 
First Class from £86.10.0 Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 
Sonueer <' Sone ee Se THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 


First Class from £100.10.0 | 
Telephone : Limerick 45011 








Swissair Worldwide 


From North and South America across Europe 
to the Middle and Far East it’s Swissair service 
and courtesy all the way . . . 80,000 miles AE 


of precision flying at its elegant best — , x 
by First Class and Tourist DC-7Cs is y 
or DC-6Bs on all long-range flights j 7 
and by Metropolitan on all main / 
routes in Europe. All these RsT® 


aircraft are equipped with 
weather-radar for smooth flying. (s : 


JETS Beginning 1960 
TAR DARR SAN AeR 


same) A YAN 





Dublin Office : Grafton Buildings, Grafton Street. Phone 73709 
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Copied from one of the recent styles on the Paris collection— 


A delightful little coat relying on its beautifully 
soft finished Donegal tweed to carry the day. In a wonderful 
collection of shades. Price 9 Gns. $27. 


rich heavy Donegal homespun tweed in Browns, Tortoiseshells, 
Blues and soft Moss Green hues. Price 10 Gns. $30. 


ELEGANCE IN IRISH PURE WOOL SONEGAl handwoven tweed 


Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18. Our size 14 is Bust 

37”, Waist 27$”’, Hips 39’. Patterns on 

request. Approx. weight of either garment — 

5lbs. U.S. Customs duty 21°. Postage plus 

insurance to U.S.A., — $2. ies 


66 SOUTH GREAT GEORGE’S STREET, DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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“Quay notes on Dublin 


FROM THE CUSTOM HOUSE TO GUINNESS’S BREWERY 


STROLL along the North Quays will amply 
A reward any visitor to Dublin. Start at the 
CUSTOM HOUSE, shown above, which is con- 
sidered by many to be the architectural jewel of the 
city. Dating from the late 18th century it was 
designed by James Gandon the greatest of Irish 
architects, 

Leaving this noble edifice with its fine Doric 
portico, and proceeding in a westerly direction, we 
cross the bottom of O’Connell Street. Nearby, facing 
the River Liffey, is the splendid building of the 
FOUR COURTS. Off to the right, up Church 
Street, is ST. MICHAN’S CHURCH, built in the 
17th century. Its crypt has the macabre peculiarity 


of preserving the bodies laid in it, and several of 
these may be seen, perfectly mummified. 

Now if you cross the river over the Watling Street 
Bridge and continue up the street, you will come 
to GUINNESS’S BREWERY... 

.. A SIGHT YOU MUSTW’T MISS 

The first thing that people will ask you on your 
return home will be: did you go over St. James’s 
Gate? You must allow at least an hour and a half for 
this most interesting experience. Visitors are escorted 
round the Brewery daily between II a.m. and 
3 p.m. On Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 
I2 are not admitted. The Brewery is closed on 
Sundays and Public Holidays. | 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin & 

















